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If I can be forgiven for plagiarizing Julie Andrews, saints are one of my favourite 
things. But then again, so is sex. From my earliest memories as a pious French Canadian 
Catholic boy, my mental landscape has been inhabited by all sorts of images of crying, 
suffering, ecstatic, praying, bleeding, fasting, levitating, and generally downright bizarre 
holy men and women. For me, saints have always been heroic figures — humans on a 
grand scale, as it were. This was a big part of their attraction, particularly in my youth. I 
am, of course, so much older and wiser now. Well, not really. Saints still fascinate me a 
great deal. I study them, and I write about them. The nice thing is that I can now indulge 
my obsession under the far more respectable guise of a scholar of religion. But where, 
you may ask, does sex come in? Well, I also think that saints happen to be sexy, and that, 
because we are dealing with real individuals who once existed, persons devoted to saints 
develop intimate relationships with them, and this may at times include erotic or, at the 
very least, pseudo-erotic dimensions. As with everything else, saints can model human 
sexual desire and behaviour. The American religious ethnographer Robert Orsi, in his 
magisterial book Between Heaven and Earth, reminds us of the imperative to take sacred 
beings as significant social actors. I guess I’ve always taken my saints very seriously. 

We are here today because, for the last year or so, we have been studying saints, 
and, even better, getting paid for it. Last year, I was the recipient of a Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council grant for a project entitled “Virgins, Vital Fluids and 
the Vatican: Catholic Sainthood and the Forging of Adolescent Sexuality.” Paul and 


Shaun, whom you will be hearing from in a moment, are my graduate research assistants. 


The title of the project may have piqued your interest. Specifically, it examines the 
different strategies through which select Catholic exemplars of adolescent sainthood — 
six, to be precise — as mediated most directly through the pedagogical work of clergy and 
a number of religious teaching orders, became highly privileged means for defining, 
modelling, forging and controlling Catholic adolescent sexual identity and behaviour in 
the first part of the 20" century in North America. The research argues that, through the 
ongoing work of these religious authority figures in administering and directing the cults 
of the some young saints, a type of “sexual pedagogy” was created which simultaneously 
echoed traditional Catholic sexual teaching and also subverted it by creating alternative 
models of spiritual and sexual desire. This is cultural studies work. It situates itself at 
the intersections of religion and sexuality, on the borders where the elusive sacred meets 
the ever present erotic. The perspective moves beyond saints, however. We are also 
interested in the construction of adolescence itself as a cultural marker and category. 


Our methodology is founded on a series of very detailed questions that flow from 
four categories of analysis: hagiography, or the discursive texts; iconography, or the 
imagery and symbols; narrative, or the stories: and pedagogy, or the educational tools. 


Most of our research is archival, but also content analysis. This morning, Paul will be 
providing an analysis of one specific educational tool that recounts the story of Blessed 
Kateri Tekakwitha. Shaun will be doing something similar with the Martyrs of Uganda, 
and he will also touch, in a preliminary way, on some pedagogical aspects of the story of 
St. Maria Goretti. I will be reporting briefly on my own work on St. Dominic Savio and 
a Québec City seminarian named Gérard Raymond. One or two more young saints will 


eventually round out our research. 


The broad issues elucidated through this research encompass: first, the ways in 
which the Catholic Church may have gendered its adolescent sexual pedagogy and the 
significance of this, both long- and short-term; second, the role of institutional mediators, 
such as religious teaching orders, in the creation, structuring and dissemination of this 
sexual pedagogy; third, the coherence of the local and national work of the religious 
orders with the official teachings and pronouncements of the Vatican bureaucracy; and 
fourth, the impact of the sexual pedagogy on Roman Catholics growing up in this era. 
Our overall research goal is to establish — or at the very least, suggest — the parameters 
and the dynamics of a certain “sexualized” North American Catholic culture of the first 
part of the 20" century. I believe this is important and original work on two counts. It 
will serve to delineate further and help understand religion as a significant cultural force 
in the realm of human sexuality. Much attention has no doubt been paid to the Roman 
Catholic perspective in this regard — most particularly from a theological or doctrinal 
viewpoint — but our proposed research moves well beyond these limitations by means of 
a renewed emphasis, and certainly a fresh look, on the sociology and anthropology of 
Catholic sainthood. As well, in exploring what it calls a “sexual pedagogy,” albeit 
Catholic in scope, the research raises the equally important issue of the relevance and 
appropriateness of morally-centred educational strategies generally, and denominational 
ones more specifically. It asks the basic question: In what ways do these “sexualized” 
educational strategies contribute to a religious institution’s coherence and viability? As 


you know, similar questions are being asked of a number of religious institutions today. 


Saints provide religions with many important things in helping to guide and inspire their 
followers. They can, as well, assist in making certain kinds of sexual beings out of them. 


I shall report on two cases of what are called boy-saints. The first, Dominic 
Savio, a young Italian who died in 1857 at the age of fifteen, is a canonized saint; the 
second, closer to home, is Gérard Raymond, a Québec City seminarian who died in 1932 
at nineteen, but who has yet to reach the first rung on the ladder of Catholic sainthood. 
Only four years separate them in age, but not much else. Both were students in schools 
run by the clergy, both were heirs to a profoundly triumphant Tridentine Catholicism, and 
both are also constructed models of sanctity. I say “constructed” because, in each case, 
the clergy was directly responsible for spreading knowledge of, and public devotion to 
them, largely through the dissemination of hagiographic texts. 

Dominic Savio was a student of Don Bosco, the great 19"-century Italian educator 
and founder of the Salesians, still the largest Roman Catholic religious order involved in 
youth work. It is probably fair to say that Dominic would not have attained sainthood 
had it not been for Don Bosco’s rather pious and very popular biography of him. Don 
Bosco was in the process of setting up his congregation of priest-educators, and Dominic 
Savio became the template upon which he could project his unique pedagogical style, the 
shining example of its applicability and its special strength in moulding good and saintly 
Catholic boys. What might be some of the qualities of such boys? Well, if we look at the 


example of Dominic Savio himself, such boys were invariably devout, obedient, honest, 
cheerful, kind, fun-loving and, by no means least because it would become the dominant 
motif in the hagiography of the young saint, PURE. Sort of like a really keen Catholic 


boy scout, but without hormones. Though I may jest, I am being very serious. Dominic 
Savio was constructed as the perfect Catholic boy, and a great part — if not the essential 


piece — of this construction had to do with his avoidance of all forms of impure acts. 


Why, you may well ask? For one, we are in the mid-19" century here, and there 
is nothing more frightening to the guardians of moral respectability and social order than 
the uncontrolled urgings of rambunctious adolescence, which is beginning to come into 
its own as a marker of age and cultural identity. Consequently, the one especially risky 
part of the already hazardous bodies of adolescent boys is their sexuality, which is always 
understood to be anarchistic by its very nature. This is therefore the era of the cultural 
panic around masturbation, which, as you know, was problematized as a serious medical 
condition, and which was thought to contribute to physical, moral and cultural decadence. 
Enter St. Dominic Savio, the boy-saint who never played with himself. 

If one examines closely the material produced by the Salesians well into the 1960s 
— books, holy cards, pictures, medals, statues and so forth — the dominant representation 
of Dominic Savio that comes across is that of a boy who became a saint because he did 
not compromise his bodily integrity, ie., who maintained his purity. Though it is almost 
never mentioned specifically, the assumption is that he never committed the sin of self- 
abuse, for that was as far as adolescent sexuality was imagined to go. I went to a Salesian 
school for grades five through seven, and I vividly recall an image of Dominic that shows 
him walking on a path from Turin, Italy (where Don Bosco’s school was located) to the 
heavenly light. Bordering the entire path are white lilies, the classic Christian symbol of 
virginity. The message was clear: Dominic Savio became a saint because he committed 
no impure act, in thought or in deed. If we Salesian boys — sons of Don Bosco like him — 
did the same, we could also become saints. The Salesian priests and brothers, taking their 


cue from the founder, sought to create boys like the saintly hero that was Dominic Savio. 


Such boys exhibited his virtues, but they were, above all, sexually unsullied white lilies, 


My other boy-saint is not a saint at all — at least not yet — but he certainly hasn’t 
stopped trying for the last seventy-five years. He is Gérard Raymond, a nineteen-year old 
seminarian from Québec City whose one claim to saintly fame is the extraordinary text of 


his Journal, which was discovered after his death and which covers the last four years of 


his life. At the age of twelve, Gérard Raymond entered the minor seminary as a day 
student, and he would remain there until forced to enter hospital in 1932, where he was 
diagnosed with tuberculosis. From the seminary archives, we know that he was a bright 
and diligent student, often finishing first or second in his class. From his Journal, we also 
know that it was his intention to become a Franciscan missionary after completing his 


studies. The priests of the Québec City seminary edited and published Gérard’s Journal. 


The seminary’s spiritual director also wrote a popular hagiographic text about him with 
the suggestive title of Une ame d’élite (translated simply as An Elite Soul). The clergy 
thus had a determinant hand in the creation of Gérard Raymond as a saintly youth. 


When reading the Journal, one is persistently struck by a number of recurring 


themes: the overriding concern with perfection in all aspects of life, and the consequent 
guilt which inevitably comes from falling short; the emphasis on penance and suffering, 
whether self-imposed or not, and how this imitates Christ and the tribulations endured by 
the martyrs; and the overly punctilious observance of Catholic rituals and devotions. The 
motto of the young student was: “Aimer, Souffrir, Aimer” (To Love, to Suffer, to Love). 
The picture of Gérard that emerges from the pages of this text is that of an exceptionally 
religious youth, insecure and often guilt-ridden, who wanted to be perfect in everything, 


whether his studies, his faith, his home life or his relationships. Above all else, however 


stood his burning desire to become a martyr and a saint. 


The priests of the seminary were the ones who wrote about Gérard Raymond; who 
edited and distributed his writings; who had holy images of him printed; who composed 
prayers in his honour and organized novenas for his canonization; who tenderly kept 
alive his memory; and who proposed him as a model for Catholic youth. They created 
the saintly and ascetic Gérard Raymond. Without them, it is fairly certain that he would 
have remained unknown. What sort of young man were they interested in creating? 

The seminary clergy described Gérard as a “proud, pure, joyful and conquering” 
adolescent. These were really the Christian virtues and qualities that they looked for, and 
actively promoted, in the Catholic boys under their care. This was how they defined and 
understood Catholic masculinity: someone was confident and secure in both his maleness 
and in his faith; who was pure and therefore self-controlled; who was able to offer the 
world, despite his virtuous acetic life and his self-imposed mortifications, the look of a 
happy and contented individual; and who finally, but most importantly, was grandiosely 
heroic in having struggled with and overcome his natural and sinful bodily urges. This 
was the Catholic version of the Protestant ideal of “the muscular Christian,” the soldier- 
boy/man of Christ and the athlete for Jesus. In proposing the saintly Gérard Raymond as 
an exemplar for Catholic adolescent boys, the priests were also sanctifying this heroic 
masculine standard. He emerges as the perfectly disciplined and self-controlled boy. His 
was a body on which was written — indeed, carved — the wishes and designs of a nervous 
yet ubiquitous Church. But well you may ask: what of that most precious of all virtues, 
purity? Interestingly enough, Gérard Raymond does not really emerge in the literature as 
a potential “saint of purity” (as would be the case for Dominic Savio), even though the 


virtue is often ascribed to him, but almost as an afterthought, as if it were something fully 


expected of such holy and angelic boys. The assumption seems to be that, because of his 
self-imposed mortifications, he would be naturally pure and not prone to sinful urges, in 
particular those that most teenage boys would fall prey to in moments of solitude — or 
even, God forbid, in the presence of other susceptible, like-minded boys. 

By way of conclusion, I should like to ask three questions. First, whose agenda 
do boy-saints serve? Well, most obviously their own. We do need to acknowledge the 
merits and virtues of these individuals, and we need to respect and honour their sanctity. 
Youngsters, both male and female, can be saints. It is equally obvious, however, that 
girl- and boy-saints don’t totally belong to themselves. Adults — most often members of 
the clergy, or nuns and brothers — populate and control their worlds. The young saints 
may make themselves saints, but, yes, adults construct and circumscribe their sanctity. 
Second, how is this done? This is the focus of our research. The construction happens 
most generally through the time-honoured script of the Christian hagiography, but, just as 
importantly, through a broad spectrum of discourses and strategies. These can most often 
be pedagogical or didactic in nature, but they further include some significant devotional, 
inspirational, salubrious and moral elements, among several others. Third, and this is no 
doubt the core question, why is it done? Our research assumption — and it continues to be 
confirmed — is that it has to do, above all, with gender and sexuality. I mean by this that 
young saints are the sexualized creations of adult angst, even, and perhaps most blatantly, 
when they are not being sexual at all. To paraphrase feminist theologian Mary Malone: 
where gender or sex is most absent, there power is most present. Young Catholic saints 
reveal much about what Catholic adults want Catholic kids to know, and how they want 


them to behave: meaning boys who are boys and girls who are girls.......and no sex either. 


